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SIR, 


HE following Letter, which is an 


Eſſay upon the Character of the late 
Mr. V liam Bruce, I received from 

2 Gentleman, who was for many Years one of 
Fi his intimate Friends : And it is thought proper 
9 upon many accounts to publiſh it. It is/not 
'F improbable that ſome, who knew not that ex- 
cellent man, may look upon the extraordinary, 
indeed, amazing, Character here given him, 
as very much the creature of warmed imagi- 
nation; and think the author hath been la- 


bouring, whether with exact juſtice or not, to 
croud into it all the virtues, and graces, with 


\ * human nature can be enriched, But 
1 e ee 


* 


(i) 


che matter is far otherwiſe ; thee is through 


the whole a ſtrict regard to truth, and to re- 


preſent 1 real Life. This, you Sir, and all who 


had the happineſs of knowing Mr. Bruce, 
will, upon the peruſal of the letter, immedi- 


ately diſcern: And you will not wonder, you 
cannot be diſpleaſed, that it is dedicated to you, 


who have lived ſo many Years with Mr. Bruce 
ia the ſtrongeſt bonds of Friendſhip, and in all 


the intimacies and higheſt delicacies of it, 
without interruption ; eſpecially, as this Eflay 
will preſerve the memory of that mutually ho- 
nourable friendſhip, ſo long, as the Eſſay it ſelf 


ſhall laſt. The fullneſs of my heart ſuggeſteth a 


* 


great deal more upon this occaſion, but I ſhould 
do wrong to the reader if I detained him 
longer from taking a view of human life, in 
its nobleſt finiſhings, and which, are rarely, 


very rarely, to be met with, 


STR, 


_—— 
# 


+ beg 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


James Duchal. 
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2 will, 1 4 Fool readily be oo by every. 
| capable judge, and who had acceſs intimately 
to know the perſon whoſe character you de- 
ſire to have traced out, that a finer ſubject could 
not well have been aſſigned; a ſubject, richer in 
all the various orders of moral excellence; in 


thoſe beauties of the higheſt eminence, which 


compoſe a finiſhed piece. But, to diſplay theſe in 
their proper colours, and with that ſpirit of truth 
and correctneſs in the expreſſion, which juſtice 
demands, would indeed require the hand of a 


maſter. Here only you ſeem to have erred 
However, be this ſubmitted to your own choice ; 


and to that honeſt warmth of friendſhip (may 1 


AS not 


BS Ie IE 


4 
— — — — 
4 


n 


* 


1 


not ſay of admiration) which _prompteth us, in 


8 


1 common, to pay this tribute to the memory of 


an excellent man; to attempt placing in a more 
public point of view, though but weakly, virtues 


ſo conſpicuous as to do honour to human nature; 


and ſuch as exhibit-the faireſt pattern for imitati- 


on: For it is real life and manners, and the 


aſſemblage of whatever adds grace and dignity 


to theſe, which giveth virtue its moſt ſtriking ef- 


fect on the beholders. Happy that man who, in 
the unremitting tenor of a good life, exemplifies 
what all, in ſome meaſure, may arrive at! The 
living Virtues exceed not the compaſs of humani- 
ty ; they will excite the generous to emulation ; 


while precepts of viſionary men, and. characters 


the creation of fancy, only teach deſpair to cut 


the nerves of induſtry, True worth may be caſt 


ſo deep into the ſhades of obſcurity, as to eſcape 
not only the public, but every undiſcerning 
eye: Yet, even here, true Worth is its ſelf— 
nec vixit male qui natus morienſque fe fellit ”'— 

ſelf-Qtisfied, and hence anticipating the approving 
ſentence of that all- ſeeing power, who. penetrates 
the inmoſt thoughts; it may, perhaps, deſire no 


other theatre. However, when the light of vir- 
tue breaketh through the ſhade, illuſtrating the 
faireſt Exemplar of every thing praiſe · worthy, and 


alluring others to the love and practice of it; then 


1 oply has it its moſt diffuſive influence: indeed, 


all 
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on many occaſions, may have juſtly rendered them 
ſuſpected. On the preſent occaſion, however, be 


4 


all force of exemple apart, and „ merely 
ene the poet  ſaieth. Tight = 4 : 


"HG "ot inertia thts virtus. eee 


” ” P - ** 3 
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oi Sir; 1 1 acai men, ad, * 


| ters, by the true ſtandard: Nor will any who de 
fo need the glare of external advantages, to bribe 
their love, and veneration, for a character of 


fuch diſtinguiſhed worth and dignity, as that of 
our late friend Mr. William Bruce; a man whoſe 
memory will long live in the hearts of the virtu- 
ous and wiſe; as his death muſt be deeply regret- 


ed, by all who truly knew him, and were lovers 
of mankind, of their country, of every. amiable 


excellence a « can adorn an eanchle, h n 


| nature. 


Cuſtem, it is true, and the bond it of 


friends, ate apt to be too profuſe in oblations of 


this ſort to the memory of departed worth; and, 


you Sir, a judge; or rather let truth it ſelf bear 
witnefs, at leaft to the intended reſemblance be- 


twixt the portrait and the original. Neither flat. 


tery nor vanity can well find their account here : : 
They have their proper retainers; and their work 


is, for mercenary ends, to throw deformity into 


the ſhade of deceit, to lay the brighteſt co- 
: A 4 Ee 


= 
323 — — 
4 


„ 
hours of virtue on the face of vice. In truth, 
the character of our friend was, in many intereſ- 
ting points of view, ſo peculiar, fo ſtrongly mark- 
ed, that a particular deſcription of it, to every 
eandid and intelligent perſon, muſt be a very plea- 
fing, a very uſeful entertainment. To prejudice, 
to malignity, be it only ſaid, they: are not invited 
to this entertainment; and to each apart Fra- 
« gilt quærens illidere dentem, offendet ſolido. To 
proceed to ſome of the moſt. TOS lines in the 
character before . Qi! HW ere 


"cy 


The firſt edu impreſſions generally enter 
at the eye; and from the exteriour deportment in 
the common intercourſes of life: And, doubtleſs; 
on the ſlighteſt acquaintance with Mr. Bruce, one 
ſaw in him a moſt exact regard to all the decencies, 
and ptoprieties of life; ſuch an evident defire to 
oblige, and to make all about him eaſy, as became 
a good mind, and a liberal education. His gene- 
ral behaviour bore the genuine ſtamp of true po- 
liteneſs, the reſult of an overflowing humanity 
and benevolence of heart. In him were happily 
blended, true dignity with ſoftneſs of manners: 
This, ſimple and ſincere, the offspring of good- 
will: His Dignity, commanding reverence, the 


reſult of unaffected Wiſdom: Without any thing 
ungracious, or forbidding, it only checked the 


ſallies of petulance and folly; while his gentle 
5 and 


(9) 


1 _ winning. addreſs produced into light, and en- 

couraged modeſt merit. Such qualities very juſt⸗ 
ly and forceably recommend; lying obvious to 
almoſt every obſerver. But, to the more diſcern- 
ing. a nearer view of him quickly diſcovered en- 
dowments, far above the common ſtandard. He 

had, in truth, endowments of mind to . ho- 

noured any ſtation. 


W 
2 


In matters of ſpeculation (whether: abſtruſe in 
their own nature, or rendered intricate by falſe 
learning, and the arts of fraud) he exerted ſuch 
a vigor, and clearneſs of perception, as ſeemed 
inſtantly to arrange objects before his mind, in 
7 the happieſt order, in the trueſt- light, without 
obſcurity, without confuſion. A very ſingular 
felicity of genius this! to poſſeſs an underſtand- 
ing clear, penetrating, comprehenſive ; ; and at the 
ſame time, highly improved by an almoſt: con- 
ſtant and intenſe habit of thinking: And no 
wonder; for, to a mind endowed with ſuch ſtrong 
powers, ſo well directed; ſubjects great, exten- 
ſive, and intereſting, are its natural exerciſe; they 
are congenial to each other. Thus he was ena- 

1 bled to develope the moſt complicated queſtions; 
do ſeize the true point in debate; and with a pre- 
| 1 ciſion that diſineumbered it of all foreign. matter.” 
9 1 He really poſſeſſed ſuch powers of reaſoning, ſuch. 
Y a ray of diſcernment. in illuſtrating truth, in 
= | deteCting 
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| ( 
| detecting ſophiſtry, as were very ſurprizing. How 
| often have we known him, when warmed with the 

| important truth, diſcloſe ſuch various topics of 
| argument, ſuch a vein of deep ' thinking, as 
| ly quite beyond the reach of common abilities 
1 and were the product of his own invention, and 
.= ſagacity. Hence naturally aroſe a faculty of diſ⸗- 
1 cerning the boundaries of internal light and 
darkneſs; the extent and limits of human un- 

| derſtanding; how far it can go; and where, for 
want of clear and determinate ideas, it muſt ſtop. 
A faculty of very great utility ; by confining our 
reſearches. within their proper ſphere,” and pre- 
venting the mind from embracing Wee ſhadows 
of fen. for the ſubſtance. | 


% 


It was owing 69: chip" foros of underſtanding, 
properly pointed, and undiſſipated by trivial or 
fruitleſs inquiries, that ſcarcely was there any 
branch of uſeful ſcience with which he did not ap- 
pear to be well acquainted : Far better, indeed, 
tllan many who beſtow much time and attention 
on books; where the undiſcerning are too often 
led aſtray, amidſt an endleſs multiplicity of parti- 
culars, without the power of tracing things up 
to firſt principles: Theſe, his ſagacity quickly 
ſaw, and laid hold of; and with the cleareſt light 
of evidence, could carry them through the re- 
moteſt deduètions. Early in life, however, and 


during 
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during the courſe of a liberal education, he had 
cultivated; an acquaintance with the beſt writers, 


ancient and modern, on the moſt intereſting ſub- 


jects: And it is ſtill well remembered what an ex- 
cellent turn of ſpirit, what taſte for real learn- 


ing, and what ſtrength of genius he ane | 
when but a Yuen: at the. eee 


1 the moſt uefa Kiens of a w th 
2 inſtructed in thoſe foundations on which'it 
moſt ſecurely reſts; and on which its various parts, 
and orders, riſe with united ſtrength and harmo- 

ny: In theſe he ſhewed profound ſkill; and it 
was, at all times, quite eaſy to him, to exhibit 
them in the moſt corivineing' point of ligiit. In- 
deed, no man better underſtood human nature; 
the heart of man particularly, with its exquiſite 
arrangement of inſtincts and affections. Beſides, 
a perfect maſter he undoubtedly was, of all that 
part of Eibics, that important part, which relates 
to the natural rights of mankind; to the foun- 
dations of civil government ; to the juſt meaſures 
of authority and ſubmiſſion; to civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and to the unalienable rights of 
conſcienge. All theſe points, points of ſuch in- 
finite concernment to the happineſs of man, lay 
ſo clearly and diſtinctly in his mind, that no one 


ſeemed more fit, to put to filence the cavils of 


ignorant or | intereſted gainſayers—they lay ſo 
nenn near 


En) 9 
near his heart, that neither the terrors, nor al- 
lurements of this world, could have * his 
zeal in un WIA of them, "1405! Bert 


The ſame inte 2 may be dy affrined of his 
inviolable attachment to the great principles of 
religion, natural and revealed; an attachment 


generous, becauſe the reſult of impartial inquiry, 


into the perfections of God; his moral govern- 
ment of the world; the grounds which lead to 
the belief of a future ſtate of exiſtence; the evi- 
dences of the truth and divine authority of the 
chriſtian religion, and the ſingular uſefulneſs of 
it, in advancing the great intereſts of mankind. 
In particular, he conſidered Chriſtianity, not as a 
matter of curious diſquiſition; but as a diſcipline 
of the heart, a republication of the great original 
law of nature, concerning. moral good and evil, 
and the ſupreme happineſs, and ultimate deſti na- 
tion of man—ſtron gly reinforcing, and by more 
explicit ſanctions, the natural anticipations, and 
ſentiments of the human heart, relating to God's 


righteous government, and to the rewards and 
puniſhments of a future ſtate : And all this pro- 
mulgated in a manner moſt worthy of the benign 


parent of mankind, and beſt adapted to their 
wants and infirmities; namely, by a divine meſ- 


ſenger, ſent in the name of God, and by his im- 


mediate authority, ſufficiently atteſted, and made 
ö known 


CT 
known to the world. This view of "revelation 
our friend was perſuaded brought it moſt effectu- 


ally home to mens boſoms, and to practice; which 


muſt be its great end. In this light he invariably 
beheld it; in this, he thought its evidence clear, 
and ſatisfactory. To fay all on this head; he had 
a ſpirit manly, ſtedfaſt, intrepid, in aſſerting the 
cauſe of God, of virtue, of liberty; indeed, in 
purſuing every good work. 


Perfectly correſponding to this was his conduct 
in life: No man lived on whom the inward 
power of principle was more clearly ſeen: The 


ſenſe of right and wrong, planted in the hu- 


man heart, and the ſame in all men, this he 
eſteemed as the indiſpenſible law of his maker ; 
deſtined to be a governing and controlling power, 
through the whole of life. This principle he 


purſued uniformly, with a ſimplicity of ſpirit, 


and a firmneſs moſt diſtinguiſhed ; ever anbiaked 


by any inconvenient conſequences. that might ac- 


crue, either to himſelf, or to others, in doing ſo: 
Very minutely entering into this ſource of moſt 
immediate and intimate obligation; at the ſame 


time, accurately ſeparating thoſe things which 


the vain imaginations of men have pronounced 
virtuous and good, from what is ſo in reality: 


1 Solely attending to nature, to conſcience, to the 


laws of God; but, with regard to what theſe 
taught, 


2 
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1 In the more private relations of life, he main- 

| tained a character the moſt amiable :_ indeed, 

| with regard to family-conneCtions, and the nearer 

| ties of conſanguinity, he felt the tendereſt ak- 

| fections. Generous above his circumſtances, 

1 almoſt beyond example. With true piety at 

| home providing for, and in all reſpects acting as 

it the common parent of many young perſons, in a : 
ff great meaſure committed to his care, and depend 

| ' ing on him. Theſe not only retain a grateful re- * 0 \ 
| þ membrance of his early and excellent inſtructions, Þ 
i of his watchful concern for their intereſts, equal ; 


to what the ſtrongeſt parental inſtinct, guided by 
wiſdom, could have exerted-— They acknowledge | 


* If any ſhall be curious to * e of the fa- 
mily of Mr. Bruce, thus much may be laid. He was the 
youngeſt ſon of the Reverend Mr. James Bruce, diſſenting 
miniſter at Nilleleagb, in the county of Down; a mann 
of a very reputable character, and well deſcended. He 1 
left a numerous family of children, ſons and daughters, 
of whom William was the ſurviver; all of them having 
paſſed through life, with moſt unblemiſhed reputations; 
and, ſome of them, beſide our late friend, with cha- 
racters highly diſtinguiſhed for worth, and uſefulneſs. 
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(1) 


alſo, ode their ſupport, their education, and ef-. 


tabliſhment in the world, were principally owing 
to him. And in aſſiſting to place them out in life, 
he was, above all things, ſolicitous to point them 
to that road, which he thought leaſt encompals'd 
with ſnares ;: and moſt likely to lead to true hap- 
pineſs, and uſefulneſs: Nor would any way of 
life, however opening to view the faireſt proſpects 
of this world, have tempted his choice, while he 
believed it unfriendly to virtue: And it was his 
Joy to find moſt of thoſe whom nature had en- 
deared to him, very chearfully to go along with 
him in ſuch ſentiments. Or, if in any inſtance, 
his reaſonable expectation, his fond wiſhes for o- 
thers, were diſappointed; (as folly and inattention 
will ſometimes defeat the wiſeſt counſels) ſtill he 
perſevered, while any good remained to be done, 
any evil to be prevented, in kind offices, even to 
the froward and unthankful ; nor did his kind of- 
fices yield to real injuries: keen, no doubt, he 
ſometimes was in his expoſtulations ; but it was 
with moſt friendly purpoſe; from a perfect ab- 
horrence of every thing diſhonourable; and ne- 
ver ſo as to indulge ill-will againſt the perſon of | 


9 the offender. Moſt juſtly may it be obſerved of 
7 him—< He carried reſentment as the flint bears 
fire, which much enforced, ſhews a haſty . 


and ſtraight i is cold again,” 


} 


But 


(16) 
But his ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, overflowing 
the narrower limits of family- alliance, ſpread 
wide as his power and opportunity of doing 
good: when theſe invited, he was indefatigably 
induſtrious in the ſervice of all his friends; and 
moſt fruitful in ſuggeſting the ways and means 
beſt adapted to ſerve their real intereſts. Indeed, 
for diſcharging all the fineſt offices of true friend- 
ſhip, he had a foul excellently formed -a foul 
great, pure, affectionate. Of quick diſcernment 
who were worthy a place in that moſt endearing. 
relation, he was, on his part, conſtant and un- 
changeable. Common attachments, the | ſhadows 
of friendſhip, the iſſue of chance or fantaſtic 
likings, raſhly cemented; are often as haftily dif- 
folved : his had the pureſt virtue for its baſis. 
True to himſelf, to his friend, in the moſt deli- 
cate, - but moſt important ſervices ; with great 
addreſs animadverting upon what was wrong, and 
£0 $4 witlr moſt faithful Freedvin, 


One thing was very remarkable i in all friendly 
intercourſe with Mr. Bruce; of ſingular advan- 
tage to all his familiar acquaintances; and on 
which they juſtly ſet an high value; it was that 
unaffected free communication of his ſuperior 
knowledge, of thoſe generous ſentiments, which 
flowed pure from the rich treaſure of his mind, 
from the fulneſs of a liberal heart: And, cer- 

tainly, 


(#4) 


tainly, knowing to a very high degree muſt that 
man have been, who from converſe with him did 
not receive real Inſtruction. Much as it is, at pre- 
ſent, the ſtrain of faſhionable converſation, to 
wander through the Frivolous and the Inſipid; yet 
he poſſeſſed the happy art of introducing to what 
is called good company, ſuch ſubjects as were uſe- 
ful and important; and of doing this with perfect 
{i propriety of time and mw 


But not his intimate | friends alone, not only his 
familiar acquaintances, but in truth all men; e- 
ven the loweſt, within the reach of his influence, 
became the objects of his attention and regard. 
That queſtion. of an unfeeling heart, And who 
« is my neighbour,” he never put: Satisfied that 
to a good man, nothing is foreign which concerns 
humanity. He was the ſervant of all; and to tliat 
beſt of characters, . In commune bonus, no perſon 
had a more undoubted claim. But ſo it muſt have 
been; and multitudes are ready to atteſt the truth 
of what is aſſerted; for, his great and uncommon 
endowments of mind were animated to an un. 
wearied activity, by an heart the ſeat of every be- 
nevolent affection— an heart, warm in every friend- 
ly office; fervent to prevent, to alleviate diſtreſs, 
to diffuſe happineſs; to nothing cool, but to his 
own eaſe, his convenience, his intereſt. After the 
moſt E exemplar, He went about doing 
B | good- 


(#8) 


good. His life a continued courſe of ' vigorous ac- 


tion, exerted to ſerve the nobleſt purpoſes; ſome, 


and thoſe. but ſhort, intervals excepted; when a- 
cute pain, and languor of body confined him: 
Theſe, ariſing from ſomething inexplicable in his 
conſtitution, he had been ſubjected to from his 


yeuth up; and the diſorder probably aggravated 


by-the energy of his mind, and a tone of affection 
too high not to impair the ſprings of animal 
life. | 


ies HER ee | 
Certain it is, his breaſt glowed with that ex- 


alted fervent - Charity, which embraces the wide- 


extended intereſts of men, of communities, of 


the ſpecies itſelf. - His focial affections, ever a- 


wake, even thoſe .whoſe objects lye beyond the 
nearer tyes of nature, on many . occaſions gave 


him moſt painful mihi n ; fo dent 


„ % + »% 


whom, he had any n, ; and the ; num- 
ber of ſuch was indeed moſt ſurpriſing ; partly 
owing to an inextinguiſhable ardor, and diffu- 


ſion of wirt, in doing, good; beſide. the mul- 


tiplicity of buſineſs, often of perplexing buſineſs, 


derived upon him, by the high eſtimation he de- 


ſervedly ſtood in for ſenſe and probity. He, had 


often thoſe. important truſts committed to him, 


which ſpeak the higheſt regards of the perſon 


who o.repolcs them. Nite, perplexity in affairs, 


unmerited 


(19) 

unmerited want of any kind, reſorted to him as 
to a common refuge; and their application ne- 
ver failed, but with his power to aſſiſt. In truth, 
his head, his heart, his hand, his tongue, his 
pen, he was all, and always, ready to be layed out 
for the advantage of others. To the truth of 
this, how great a cloud of witneſſes 


It is obſerved of men not early trained in the 
road of buſineſs, and of a turn to contemplation, 
that they are often leſs fit to judge in, and to con- 
duct affairs. The caſe was far otherwiſe with 
Mr. Bruce; whoſe ſagacity eminently appeared in 
his extenſive knowledge of men, and of the 
world. He was capable of penetrating into cha- 
racters, and views; beyond moſt men; and the 
advice of no man, in the conduct of life, was, 
more. ſought, or more juſtly: depended. upon; for 
he had an amazing quickneſs in ſtarting  expedi- 
ents; in ſuggeſting the beſt reſources on all diffi- 
cult emergencies. The truth is, he had acquired 
a moſt uncommon degree of Authority, and which 
ſtill grew, the more in proportion as his counſel 
and aſſiſtance were uſed. It may well ſeem fur- 
prizing, for a perſon in his ſituation, how. wide 
his influence had ſpread : But it was that influ- 
ence, that beſt authority, founded on the opinion 
of ſuperiour talents, and on that perfect confi. 
dence, which inflexible integrity never faileth to 

B 2 Create. 


( 20) | 
create. Well would Ambition merit a place a- 
mong the Virtues, did ſhe erect her I | 
\RryCtures on ect a folid 28 - 


0 Ie was our Friend powerful to perſuade, to 
command the aſſent, to inſpirit the languid, to 
repreſs the fondly ſanguine; in a word, to unite, 
and combine, the jarring tempers and intereſts of 
men; to carry into execution plans formed by 
wiſdom and public ſpirit, for promoting the moſt 

extenſively uſeful ends. Of this there remain mo- 
numents greatly to his honour ; and which will 
not eaſily be effaced. * Hence alfo did the diſtin- 

In proof of this may be mentioned his importans 
| fetvices, and at a critical time, in ſupport of the great 
national manufacture. This at leaſt appears to be acknow- 
ledged, by all the moſt intelligent perſons: engaged in it. 
And the preſent ſecurity and flouriſhing ſtate of it owes, 
perhaps not a little, to his early vigilance, and zeal" to 
reſcue it from imminent danger. . 


| "Aliother inſtance may be given, of leſs public concern, 
indeed; yet likely to produce much good, and worthy of 
his beneficent ſpirit; namely, his deviſing, and ſetting 
on foot a ſcheme, by which a fund might be raiſed in ſup- 
port of the Widows and Orphans of diffenting Miniſters. 
This at leaſt true with ""_ to the northern 8 


I 


guiſhed 


E ice for abilities, nn fortune, and hi gh 

1 _ court his friendſhip: nor could the ſhades 
of a private ſtation prevent his virtues, unaided 
by wealth, or power, or place, from riſing into 
very public obſeryation. Worth fo eminent, 
though in the vale of life, cannat be hid. And as 
the great commanding principle of his ſoul was to 

do the greateſt good, ſuperiour to every low amr 
bition, to every ſelf-regard ; he only ſought the 

aid of power, the more effectually to accompliſh 
his generous purpoſe, For himſelf he n * 
ſolicited, he aging cen 


_ Devoted to the enki. an object ſuited to the 
1 . 1 his mind, and to which he was ever 
ready to ſacrifice his eaſe, his time, his health, his 
life; expecting no reward here, beſide what the 
conſcious heart conferrs, and the god-like joy of 
doing good. For this, content to ſuffer all that 
reproach, which ignorance, falſehood, and ealum- 
ny, never fail to pour on oppoſing merit. Indeed, 
of his moſt ſolicitous. regards for the common-weal, 
of his ardent love to his country, his country hath 
mm memorials, great, and which will ſhine out, when the 
1 1 Genius of liberty ſhall have diſperſed thoſe miſts 
> which, of late, have ſo much bewildered us: _ A 
warmer, a more faithful, a more diſintereſted vota- 
ry, public liberty never had a genuine patriot- 
* which would have done honour to, and have 
B 3 
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(22) 
metited diſtinction, in the happieſt periods of 
Greece and Rome. Far removed from the blind 
intemperate fumes of party-ſpirit, his Zeal was not 
more fervent than enlight'ned. No man better 
underſtood the great principles of ſound policy. 


He had ſtudied the ſprings, and balancing powers, 
of the britiſh conſtitution; knew their internal 


operations, and whatever tended to invigorate the 


regular movement of the whole ; or, on the other 


hand, to weaken, and throw it into diſorder. This 


government of laws, and not of men, he revered, 


as the Baſis on which public liberty ſecurely reſts— 


liberty, the birthright of man, and beſt pledge of 


every valuable bleſſing! Nor could any one boaſt a 
more firm attachment to, nor, on all occaſions, 
expreſs a ſtronger ſenſe of the ſecurity reſulting to 


our conſtitutional rights, from the preſent happy 
eſtabliſhment. To the faithful Guardians of liber- 


| ty he was ever ready to utter the glorious admoni- 
tion of the en 5 


$5 . 0 my ends, the laws, the 
| ee 


The generous plan of power deliver'd down, 
“From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers; 


(So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood) 
&© O let it never periſn in your hands ! 185 


ͤKBut piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 
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Of a foul thus enriched with knowledge, thus 


filled with the love of goodneſs, one cannot help 
regretting, that nothing material remains in the 
way of writing. Many ſtrains of converſation 
have we heard from him, on points of the laſt 
conſequence, highly worthy to be recorded; and 
which, had they been committed to writing, could 
not fail to have been well received by all the lovers 
of truth. However, Sir, it is well known that he 
lived in the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip, with men 
who have given to the public works, very deſer- 
vedly, of high reputation; men who held him in 
the higheſt eſteem. In the retired ſocial hours, con. 
ſecrated, by genius and taſte, to inquiries— ** non 


de villis domibuſve alienis Sc. but of the moſt. 


intereſting nature; in the amicable colliſions of 
ſuch men, no wonder thoſe lights were ſtruck out, 
which opened to view ſome of the faireſt, and 
moſt - fruitful fields of knowledge : A party 
in moſt of theſe free and generous diſquiſitions, 
and conſulted in all literary ſubjects, no ſmall de- 
ference was paid to his opinion: and it has been 
owned with pleaſure, that his ſentiments contri- 
buted, not a little, to the perfection of very va- 
luable writings, both on religious and philoſophi- 
cal ſubjects; of ſeveral of which he alſo had the 
reviſal. | 
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However, after quitting the common road of 
buſineſs, inſtead of giving up his leiſure hours to 
writing, he rightly obeyed the ſtrong impulſes of 
his nature, calling him out to virtuous action. Any 
thing he ever wrote, though always intended to 
ſerve ends worthy of a good man, and a good citi- 
zen (for ſo unqueſtionably it was, however obloquy 
may reclame) yet, the occaſions of his writing 
were incidental. Whenever the voice of his 
country ſounded in his ears ; when he thought the 
Genius of miſchief, and its mortal inſtruments, 
were at work to violate her ſacred rights to ſteal 
upon the ſecure hour of unſuſpecting Liberty—He 
was all arrous'd : the Public took full poſſeſ- 
fion of him; and he poured out the unlaboured 
effuſions of his heart, fearleſs of all danger, in a 
cauſe ſo glorious. Little ſolicitous about the man- 
ner, any farther than to lay before the public, in 
ſtrong and intelligible characters, what, in his opi- 
nion, greatly concerned it to know; and full of 
the important ſubject; he was above attending to 

the forms of compoſition. To many, his ſtile may 
appear involved, and the thoughts crowded”: They 
are ſo; for they aroſe in profuſion from a rich fund 
within; and he had not leiſure to make that evo- 
tution of ſentences, which faves a world of labour 

to 


(25). 
to a wandering languid reader. Thus much to 
ſmall dealers in a criticiſm. | 


But, in good earneſt, it is amazing that he could 
have wrote at all, under ſo wretched a ſtate of il! 
health an effort, which ſpoke great ſtrength of 
mind; ſuch an abſtraction from pain, as very few 
are equal to; and, above all, a thorow convicti- 
on of the critical moment of what he had to offer; 
as well as of the great- importance of that cauſe he 
was engaged in. In this whole matter he acted 
| from a deep ſenſe of duty; with ſuch religious 
regard to veracity, as nothing could have warped : 
and was, indeed, moſt nicely ſcrupulous to aſcer- 
tain the truth of thoſe facts from which he reaſon- 
ed. Such ſtrong conviction of important truth, 
and perhaps nerves irritable from diſeaſe, ſome- 
times produced an acrimony in his expreſſion ; this 
alſo grew from an honeſt zeal, for what he held 
far dearer than any private perſonal regards; and 
from an indignation at what he thought difingenu- 
ous induſtry, to miſlead the public eye from the 
true points in debate. Be this as it may, and lye 
| the 


* Here, Sir, candour, and a ftri& regard to truth, | 
may require ſome farther notice to be taken of an Infir- 
mity, which this excellent man, though ſenſible of, and 


labouring 
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the merits of the queſtion on which ever ſide (a 
ſubje& not now to be diſcuſſed) yet, when the fer- 


ment of party ſhall have ſubſided, one may ven- 
ture to ſay it will appear, to every calm diſpaſſi- 


opate mind, that our friend, with moſt upright 


ſtedfaſt intention, laboured to ſerve. his country. 
In the ſame light, and exulting i in the part he had 
acted, did he behold this great object, to the laſt. 


It appeared to be the lateſt of mortal cares that 


forſook his parting ſpirit ! *—Happy that man who 


wo. 


labouring againſt it, could not always overcome: This 


was, a propenſity to grow too warm in diſputation: which, 
however ſometimes offenſive to others at the preſent, and 
to himſelf painful on reflection; yet, inſtantly vaniſhed 
with the occaſion; not leaving behind it the leaſt trace 
of ill-will, or rancour. Beſides, the conſtitutional heat 
from whence this ſprung, in numberleſs important inſtan- 
ces, had moſt happy effects - and, upon the whole, con- 
tributed to render his character more highly finiſhed. Af- 
ter all, Poibles partly growing from ill habit of body, and 
complexion, how difficult to be quite rooted up! and how 
amiable that character, in which this appears to be the on- 
ly one worth notice, which the ſevereſt ſcrutiny could 
have diſcovered ! 


* He died on the eleventh of July, 1755, in the fifty 
fourth year of his age; and notwithſtanding the rapidity 
of the fever, in peace; enjoying that euthanaſia, ſo much 
the with of the wiſe. | 


ſhall 
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mall! go and do likewiſe ! Who ſhall perſevere in 


ſhall reward him with a never-fading crown ; 
and peaceful, and honourable, ſhall his Cloſe of 
life be! * 


In * laſt place, if we view him in that light 


man character; if we conſider him, as a member 
of the great family of God; as a loyal ſubject of 
his moral Kingdom; in this higheſt relation, did 
| his heart conſtantly triumph. He entertained the 


greatneſs and goodneſs of the divine counſels : 
God's moral government, and the final happineſs 
of the righteous under it, his moſt favorite topics. 


minds of men, and of that faithful allegiance 
ſo indiſpenſibly due to the univerſal ' parent ; 

he juſtly thought to be the great ſource of coldneſs 
to the offices of piety ; ; of that profligacy of man. 
ners, and indulgence to animal paſſions, which 
tend to ſupplant all the endearing charities of life, 
and to looſen the firmeſt bonds of ſociety. His 
opinion too it was, that many modern productions 
in Philoſophy, falſely fo called, ſtrongly tended to 
tear up thoſe great principles, which lye at the 
foundation of religion, and virtue : or, at leaſt, 


o 


this race of glory, till he arrive at the goal ! Victory 


which diffuſeth the brighteſt glory around any hu- 


moſt honourable ſentiments of his Maker; of the 


The loſs of a becoming ſenſe of this from the 


* 
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to chan: them ſtill more out of fight, by ſubſti- 
tuting at the head of things, in place of an uni- 
verſal ſovereign Lawgiver and Judge, only an un- 
concerned vague principle of intelligence; a mere 
phyſical, inſtead of a moral dominion. 

His religion thus flowing from the juſteſt ſenti- 
ments of Deity, became a liberal, a manly ſer- 
vice; the conſummation of the human powers : 
On the one hand, equally removed from the ti- 
mid ſervile genius of Superſtition ; as, on the 
other, from the wild exceſſes of Enthuſiaſm. At 
preſent, it 1s but too viſible, that all public offices 
of Devotion are wearing faſt into diſuſe, with mul- 
titudes who ſtill aſſume the chriſtian name. Self- 
ſufficience, levity of ſpirit, diſſipation amidſt the 
; cares and pleaſures of life, appear to have uſurped, 
as a faſhionable diſtinction, a privilege, which 
neither true wiſdom, nor the regards due both to 
God and man, can pretend to juſtify—the privi- 
lege, of ſeeming at leaſt to hold in contempt all 
the exteriour, and auxiliary parts of Religion. Be 
this as it will, Mr. Bruce ſet a far different exem- 
ple. He thought that religion grew from the beſt 
principles of our. nature that it trains them up to 
their higheſt perfection; beſt ſecuring the peace 
and happineſs of Individuals, and of communities. 
In conſequence of this, he took great pleaſure in 


the 


| (29/3 
the natural and proper expreſſions of that venera- 
tion which is due to the Supreme Being; and in 
the moſt public and ſolemn teſtimonies of it. At 
the ſame time, and on all occaſions, he ſhewed an 
utter abhorrence of all domination over conſcience : 
And therefore aſſociated with that denomination of 
_ chriſtians, which he thought was moſt tenacious of 
its rights, againſt every uſurpation of man: to 
which he was indeed a very ſingular ornament ; 
and to which he would have unalterably adhered, 
in the moſt iniquitous times, and at all events. * In 


Of the importance of the proteſtant Diſſenting In- 
tereſt, even in a political view, he always expreſſed the 
fulleſt perſuaſion. As a lover of freedom, and of legal 
government, he was, you know, warmly concerned for 
its ſupport. He thought the true ground of ſuch diſſent 
(arifing from a ſtedfaſt uniform aſſertion of that liberty, 
wherewith God and nature have made us free) to be the 
moſt impregnable barrier, againſt every encroachment, of 
whatever tyranny. Theſe matters he conſidered, with 
the compaſs of an able maſter in politics; of one who 
takes in all the natural operations, and remote tendencies 
of things. His ſoul, indeed, was too great, to lay much 
ſtreſs on many of the minutiæ of altercation; idle niceties, 
in compariſon, which angry Tealots, on all ſides, have 
been fo. 585 to draw out through endleſs mazes of con- 
troverſys ety” T 1 


his 
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his life, and manners, appeared a degree of purity 
moſt exemplary ; at the greateſt diſtance from e- 
very. ſtain of criminal indulgence :. thus, doing 
honour to the dignity of his nature; above all, 
to the majeſty of that preſence, which is univerſal ; 
under an immediate deep ſenſe of which he ever 
acted. | 


And now, may he not juſtly be ranked as one 
of thoſe extraordinary lights, ſometimes ſet up by 
Providence, to ſhed a benign influence on all within 
their ſphere ; and to illumine many who might 
otherwiſe wander in the dark paths of error? 
Happy they, who having had nearer acceſs to this 
light, ſhall be found to have caught a ray of the 
heavenly fire! As, on the contrary, how juſt will 
be their reproach, not to have profited i in proportion 
to their ſeveral capacities ? much more, to have 
turned away their eyes from copying ſo bright an 
exemple: ? For, how delightful muſt it be, to look 
up to a character of ſuch exalted worth To ſee, 
even in a downward age, a voluntary. homage 
payed to it! To behold it ſhining out with un- 
ſullied luſtre—a luſtre all its own, and nothing in- 
debted to that ſpurious glare reflected from external 
pomp, and the ſo much envied goods of fortune 
Nor need the moſt humble virtues doubt a ſure 
reward ; conducted, like his, by true wiſdom, and 

| flowing 
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gowing' from” the clear tpring of uinlefiled ghods > 
neſs within they need not deſpair of attaining to 


eminent degrees of every thing good, and honour- _ 


able; provided they are animated with an equally 


pure and fervent love of God, of mankind, of all 


moral excellence, though with much unequal powers 
of mind; and are WY; to maintain the ſame 


uniform exact ſelf diſcipline vn our friend. To 


conclude, 


« He was a man, take him for all in all, | 
We ſhall not quickly ſee his like again. 


r 
6 


Thus, Sir, in obedience to your deſire, and 
from the moſt cordial regard to the memory of an 


excellent man, I have attempted to illuſtrate his 
character: To exhibit a picture of that faireſt or- 
der of beauty, the beauty of the mind. You 
ſhould haye had it ſooner, had not want of leiſure, 
and of practice in this way, prevented. It is not 
improbable that ſtrangers to the original, or an 
eye unaccuſtomed to contemplate paintings of the 
moral kind, may imagine this to be wrought up 
beyond the life. Affection, indeed, may have laid 
on the colours warmer than ordinary; but the 


principal lines, it is hoped, will be found not in- 


correct; at leaſt, not onę ſtroke has deſignedly of- 
fended _— truth, To . Sir, the appeal is 
: made, 
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| made, than whom no -man knew, or could know 
Mr. Bruce more thoroughly. Indeed, to many, 


to very many, it may be made with confidence. 
Do you recognize the likeneſs, if a good one : If 
_ otherwiſe, do as you ſhall think proper ; the thing 

1s — ——— to 188 n 4 
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